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A NURSING CONGRESS 


f is a trite saying that “ Union is strength,” 
and the very familiarity of the phrase often 
lunts the force of the truth. A spirit of com- 
nation is surely one to be encouraged; it is fre- 
juently averred that women do not easily com- 
ne, and so often we see signs of aloofness and 
lifference, if not of actual hostility, where one 
ild have hoped and looked for the advantages 
| benefits gained by combined interests, and 
fact of mutually working for a common cause. 
"here is about to take place in London an Inter- 
tional Congress of Nurses, and to this Congress 
| come representatives and delegates from 
‘ferent parts of the world, including Germany, 
France, Italy, Holland, Finland, Canada, United 
States, Japan, &c., &c. These nursing delegates 
d visitors, though they probably would not 
im to represent the entire nursing thought of 
eir respective countries, at any rate do each 
present a very important and enterprising part 
1b. 
In our own country there are many of the 
irsing profession who, for one reason or another, 
e not taking part in this Congress. We, as our 
eaders are well aware, have always tried to 





chronicle and advocate whatever would be of 
interest and help to nurses generally in their pro- 
fession. We fully appreciate the thought and 
energy which have evolved a scheme which makes 
such international gatherings possible, and brings 
together members of the same profession working 
in different countries all over the world, and 
would urge our readers to take advantage of this 
opportunity of meeting their co-workers and feel- 
ing the stimulus and strength that such meetings 
must engender. It is in international gatherings 
such as this that the mind is enlarged and the 
sympathies widened: instead of only approaching 
subjects from a personal and parochial point of 
view, our outlook becomes broadened and uni- 
versal. The inaugural meeting of the Congress 
takes place on July 19th, and the Congress lasts 
till July 23rd. It will be held in the Church 
House and at the Caxton Hall. At the same 
time, a nursing exhibition will be held at the 
Caxton Hall. Among the many subjects to be 
discussed at the different sessions will be :— 

“The International Standard of Nursing Edu- 
cation,” “Co-operative Training,” “The Nurse in 
Private Practice,” “The Doctor’s View—the 
Patient’s View—the Nurse’s View,” “School 
Nurses,” “The Care of the Body after Death,” 
“The Nurse as Citizen,” “Social Service Work,” 
“The Place of Massage in Nursing,” “The Care 
of the Insane,” “The Nurse as Patriot,” “The 
Nurse in the Mission Field,” &c. 

These various subjects—brought forward by 
experts well qualified to expound them—and dis- 
cussed from an international standpoint, should 
prove of immense interest, and of real educative 
value. 

Much is learnt from papers and discussions 
at such a time which gives interesting and sug- 
gestive food for reflection. Even more is gained 
by the personal contact with our fellow-workers 
from other lands. We find that the same sort of 
difficulties are met with all the world over, and 
we see the different means taken to combat them. 
All are met for the same object, viz., to confer 
together on the different questions relating to 
their profession, to give and to get help and advice 
and encouragement. At the same time, a kindly 
spirit of peace and goodwill is fostered by the 
interchange of hospitality, and the effort that is 
made to ensure that each and all should have as 
good a time as possible. 

Whether the nurse’s daily work lies in a busy 
institution or a lonely district, or amid the diffi- 
culties and anxieties of private nursing, she 
cannot fail to return—after such a time—to her 
work interested, strengthened, and encouraged. 
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NOTES 


MANCHESTER. 


NURSING 

RoyaL VISIT TO 

ING EDWARD and Queen Alexandra re- 

ceived an enthusiastic welcome on their 

Manchester to open the Royal Infirm- 

[his ceremony took place in the hall of the 

atients’ department. Mr. (afterwards Sir 

‘bbett (Chairman of the Board of Manage- 

) read an address, to which his Majesty re- 

and declared the Royal Infirmary open 

reception of the poor of the 

The King and Queen, with Princess 

toria and suite, then left by the covered way 

vhich was lined by a guard of honour of nurses), 

in the corridor leading to the wards, they 

received by the General Superintendent of 

Infirmary (Mr. Walter Carnt), the Lady 

erintendent of Nurses (Miss M. E. Sparshott), 

he Reception Committee, and were escorted 

nn Alexandra” and ‘King Edward 

At the entrance to the surgical 

Miss Sparshott had the honour of pre- 

ing the with a basket of flowers 

listribution amongst the patients, and Mr. 

irles Hopkinson received permission to present 

Victoria for the same purpose. 

rangements had been made for many of the 

nts and nearly all the staff to see their 

sties during some portion of their tour of 

ction. Those who were well enough saw the 

King and Queen from the balconies or corridors, 

whilst others were provided with wheeled chairs, 

and some of the children even had had their cots 

wheeled into view. In both the aforesaid named 

wards which their Majesties passed through, the 

patients were in bed. The nurses and female 

servants were paraded in the various corridors 

through which the Royal visitors passed, while 

nembers of the staff and nurses belonging to the 

‘ond Western Hospital paraded on the ambu- 

platform of the accident-room for inspection 

ir Majesties, the nurses using the “ Pension 

form of salute. The Territorial nurses, 

ter this inspection by the King, left in six 

tor-omnibuses (which had been provided for 

for Worsley, to be present at the 

review. Many matrons and nurses also received 

invitations to be present at the ceremony from 

many sister hospitals, and all the nurses save 

two at the Barnes Convalescent Home at Cheadle 
present during the Royal visit. 

the occasion of the Royal review of the West 

ashire Territorials by his Majesty the King, 

the troops had marched past, the staff and 

rses of the Western General Hospital, formed 

in front of their Majesties. In the grand- 

tand, also, to watch the proceedings, were seve- 

thousand After the march past the 

vers of the 1st Western General Hospital and 

members of the Territorial Nursing Service 

paraded before their Majesties. At the close 

K o spoke to Miss Glover. the organising 

Territorial Force. He said, “The 

‘eedingly well, and I am 

such a large number of then 


sick 


(Jueen 


Dees . 
to Princess 


their use) 


nurses. 


very 


.? 





LADYWELL INFIRMARY. 

Wuust it is interesting to hear how completel; 
the nursing staff at the Ladywell Infirmary hav. 
been re-habilitated, it seems a strange thing 
that the Guardians have not yet learnt a lesso: 
by their recent experience, but are even now 
arranging a compromise likely to make the las 
state of friction and difficulty worse than the first 
They are, it appears, now advertising for 
master and matron, and the matron must be 
fully-trained nurse, the idea being she will, ir 
that case, know how to manage the nursing stat 
better, and thus prevent friction. Now, as 
well-known Poor Law official points out, th 
matron of a workhouse who is supposed to dea 
only with the housekeeping side of the adminis 
tration, does not need nursing knowledge, but 
when it comes to a specialised centre like Lady 
well—which is not really a workhouse proper 
but an infirmary for the aged and chronic incur 
ables of the workhouse, it is almost impossib| 
for the duties of the matron not to overlap thos: 
of the sister-in-charge, and the more nursing 
knowledge she has the greater the likelihood of 
interference. As the official who is a member of 
this infirmary continues, what is wanted is a 
trained nurse-matron, and no master at all, but 
a storekeeper. No place can be peacefully ruled 
over by too many heads, and it is seldom indeed 
that the master’s wishes coincide with those of 
the nursing staff, as has been proved over and 
over again. 

BETTING AMONG NURSES. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes that a habit of betting 
prevails among the nurses in certain hospitals. 
It may be the case, but we are inclined to doubt 
it. Hospitals, like our public schools, vary from 
time to time. Sometimes there is a good in 
fluence at work, and everything that is pure and 
honourable and good is the aim of those belong- 
ing to the school, and it is the same with our 
great hospitals; there is a tone and an influenc: 
for good about them which touches everyone who 
comes within their walls, and it is this delightful 
atmosphere which every nurse, even to the last- 
joined probationer, should do her utmost to sus- 
tain. It is not the work of one person, but of 
many, all aiming at a high ideal; no one can 
realise the good it does; the power of it is not 
of this earth; it is like the spirit which animated 
the knights of old in the story of the Holy Grail 
The patients, both men, women, and children 
feel it, and learn lessons of kindness, gentleness 
and love when they come within the walls, and 
they certainly are not taught the selfish practices 
of betting or gambling. No hospital with a 
healthy tone would encourage this. There is an 
unwritten law against it among the nursing staff 
and, as a rule, no nurse has to be warned against 
joining in any betting transaction, for she cares 
too much for her patients to do the least thing 
which might lead them astray in after days, and 
for their sake, if not for her own, she has nothing 
to say to any suggestions of the sort, and bravely 
and lovally maintains the good name of her hoe 


pital. 
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THE VARIETIES 


‘’ HE subject of loss of consciousness or in- 
sensibility is not an easy one, or rather, it 
yt easy to get, as it were, a comprehensive 
- picture of the manner in which very 
different conditions may bring about the 
Y dalahes loss of consciousness. 
» may first of all define unconsciousness as a 
lition in which the functions of the brain— 
the mind alone—are in abeyance, and the 
: is therefore unable to carry out any of the 
tions normally associated with consciousness. 
nust be remembered, however, that uncon- 
isness is a relative term, and varies from 
condition of a person partially unconscious 
the effects of drink to an individual comatose 
moribund as the result of apoplexy. 
the Nerve-Cells. 


Granules in 


will be well to consider, in the first place, 
factors upon which consciousness itself 
nds. The brain, or rather those portions of 
brain with which we are now immediately 
‘erned, may be said to be composed of a series 
minute nerve cells—each a highly organised 
the normal behaviour of which is easily 
rfered with; again, each of these nerve cells 


the manufactory of something—we do not know 


it—but we may call it nervous energy. The 
sence of this something is indicated by a 
iber of small granules called Nissl’s granules, 
‘+h are found scattered throughout the cells. 
‘ing periods of great mental or physical activity 
“granules disappear; for instance, in the 

of an animal hunted to death they are 

to be entirely absent. The presence of 

granules offers a ready explanation of the 
nomenon of sleep—they gradually get used up 


ring the day; until finally the desire of the 


-vous system for rest is not to be denied, sleep 


irs, and the opportunity for the formation of 
granules arises. Sleep, therefore, is at once 
most interesting and the simplest of the 
‘ties of unconsciousness, and what has already 
n said about the varying degrees of insensibility 
ies here, for it is common knowledge that the 
nsity of sleep varies very much at different 
being largely dependent upon how tired the 

\ heal was when he went to sleep. 
» return to the nerve cells upon which the 
vity of the brain depends: they are delicate 
structures, and in spite of the careful way 


which Nature has protected them by enclosing 


m in a strong, bony case, they are easily 
ired, and if enough of them are injured uncon- 
isness inevitably results. They may be 

red in a variety of ways. It may be a physi- 
ne iry, the skull - the brain may be 

ed in by a blow, or, just as a watch when 

pe a without any injury to the glass resulting 
sustain some serious injury to its mechanism, 


blow on the head which does no damage to 


AND CAUSES 


I.—HOW UNCONSCIOUSNESS IS 





OF INSENSIBILITY 
BROUGHT ABOUT. 


the scalp or skull may result in serious concussion 
of the brain. Or physical injuries may be brought 
about in another way; a blood-vessel running on 
the surface of the brain may burst, and, bleed- 
ing vigorously, give rise to a large blood clot which 
causes compression of the brain and deep insensi- 
bility ; or, again, a blood-vessel in the interior of 
the brain may burst, and the blood poured out 
ploughs its way through the soft and yielding 
brain substance—the condition being known 

apoplexy—and results in insensibility or death. 


as 


Insufficiency of Blood. 


These are all physical insults to the sensitive 
brain cells. But they may be damaged in other 
ways. They may be deprived of their blood 
supply, as, for instance,.in the Japanese method 
of jiu-jitsu, when an individual is seized round 
the neck and both common carotid arteries are 
compressed by the attacker until deep insensi- 
bility ensues 

A less obvious but similar cause is present in 
the ordinary fainting fit or syncopal attack, when 
owing to some reflex nervous effect, the action of 
the heart is so altered that an insufficient amount 
of blood reaches the brain with resulting uncon- 
sciousness, which, however, immediately gets bet 
ter when the cerebral circulation is rendered easier 
by placing the patient in the recumbent position 

This is, of course, also the cause of the uncon 
sciousness associated with the shock of opera- 
tions, collapse from hemorrhage, the severe pain 
of some diseases, and so on. 


The Effect of Poisons. 


Poisons act upon and injure these delicate cells 
as readily as deprivation of blood supply or physi- 
cal injury. And the word poison is here used in 
its widest sense. Everyone knows that alcohol 
has a direct poisonous action upon nerve cells, 
and that unconsciousness follows its excessive 
use just as certainly as if an overdose of morphia 
or chloroform had been taken. But in addition to 
alcohol, and narcotic poisons such as opium 
ether, chloroform, or such poisons as coal gas, 
fire-damp, laughing gas, &c., there are poisons of 
a different nature which have similar effects. 

The poisons produced in the blood by the action 
of many of the bacteria—their toxins, that is to 
say, will, if in sufficient quantity, produce uncon- 
sciousness, as, for instance, typhoid fever, and 
septicemia; while in the case of children, whose 
nervous systems more readily succumb to injury, 
unconsciousness may be a_ feature of very 
numerous diseases. 

These, then, are the 
sensibility may be brought about 
shall consider of the si 
which are associated with 


(To be 


various ways in which in- 
Next week wi 
and symptoms 


some ons 


continued 
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MODERN TREATMENT 
OF FRACTURES 

/ DISTINGUISHED surgeon, famous for his 
A wit, once stated that the bones, instead of 


is generally believed, are 
and that when they are 


THE 


’ 


summed up what is the expe- 
surgeons in dealing with fractures. 
me i eased, the patient is nearly always 
tisfied, and signifies the same in the usual 

y by telling the tale of his woes to all his 
nds to the discredit of the surgeon. The fact 
iat people expect too much; they cannot 
alise, and we cannot blame them for it, why 
fracture of a complicated sort, involving a joint 
not heal up as quickly and as 
for instance, a simple fracture of the 


erhaps, does 


of all this is that the treatment of 

is still a subject which gives rise to 
dless controversy. It is true that the introduc- 
on of x-rays has, to a certain extent, simplified 
but, on the other hand, it has made it more 
ifficult in another direction, for patients will now 
ependently go and have z-ray photographs 
and if the bone is little out of 
straight will return to the surgeon and want 
ow the reason why. Indeed, so serious is 


actures 


ever so 


position in connection with the treatment of 


‘tures that few general practitioners will now 
iertake a case unless protected by a consulta- 
nm with a specialist 
\ partial explanation of some of the bad after- 
however carefully treated, is 
to the injury to the bone, the 
muscles, and possibly the blood- 
at the time torn 
injury which caused the 
agged ends of the broken bone; 
structures which give rise to 
Long after the 
se njured muscles and other 
ve rise to pain, swelling, and limi- 
remembered 
as a sear follows a wound of 
And 
injured muscles surrounding the 
t is small wonder that the effects 
are long-standing. 
uncommon i 
n of muscle or periosteum has 
ids of the and 
apposition of the fragments, 
icult thing in itself when they are 
lar without this added complica- 


ractures, 


vddition 


same 


bone is 


ment, for it must be 
ertainly 


does a wound of the muscles. 


thing to find 
slipped 


sO pre- 


tis no 


Dl ke } 1 bone 


now 


roughly stated that there are 
the 


schools of thought as regards 

t of tract 

» are those who say that all fractures which 
isily and at once be reduced and kept in 
osition should be operated on and the bones 


] together. 


ires. 





Mr. Arbuthnot Lane, of Guy's Hospital, 
the pioneer of this method, which, it will 
noticed, devotes its chief attention to the bo» 
and to getting them in accurate position. 

The celebrated French surgeon, Lucas Cha 
ponniére adopts an altogether different attitu 
and says that the muscles and other soft parts 
of the first importance, and that the long confi: 
ment in splints and bandages usually adopted 
the treatment of a fracture is not only unnecess 
but harmful, as tending to increase the stiff: 
and disability resulting from the injured soft pa: 

He therefore has introduced the treatment 
fractures by massage and early movements 
limb having no other support in the meant 
than what is sufficient to keep the bones in fa 
good position. In support of his claim for 
advantages of this method of treatment he 
vances the case of the domestic animals—as, 
instance, dogs—whose fractures always heal vy 
excellent results even when no treatment of 
kind is adopted. 

Many English surgeons who have treated 
tain fractures by massage when there has b: 
little or no displacement, have obtained excel! 
results, and probably an eloquent lecture of Lu 
Champonniére’s, recently published in the Brit 
Medical Journal, will induce surgeons to give t 
method a more extended trial. 





RADIO-ACTIVITY AND 
CANCER 


the Croonian Lectures recently deliver 


N 
[vetore the Royal College of Physicians by Dr 


Ss 


] 


Lazarus-Barlow on the subject of Radio-activity 


and Cancer, among the many new facts broug! 


forward was an account of a very original met 
of distinction between the sexes, or rather betw 
the tissues of the sexes. 

During the course of an extended series 
experiments in connection with radio-activity 
found that in addition to x-rays and radi 
many other substances have the power of dar! 
ing a photographic negative or film, when pla 
in contact with it in the dark—the same ef 
being produced, in fact, as if the part of the | 
in contact with the substance to be exam 
had been exposed to ordinary daylight. An 
the very numerous materials experimented w 
portions of dried human liver were tried and \ 
found to produce a marked effect. But an ex 
ordinary and inexplicable fact is that the ef 
produced is dependent upon the sex of the i 
vidual from whom the specimen of liver 
obtained—female livers giving a much er 
result than males. Dr. Barlow has coined a: 
word, skotograph, for the negatives produced 
the dark by these means, and from an exam 
tion of the skotograph given, say, by a piecé 
liver he is able to determine the sex of the it 
vidual from whom it was obtained. It is obvi 
that an addition to our scientific knowledge 
this sort may have considerable value fron 
medico-legal noint of view. 


was 
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NURSES AND HOSPITAL WASTE 


what the little wastes so common in our 
tals amount to in the aggregate at the end of 
vear? was recently discussed in the National 
ital Record. 
would seem that one of the duties that every 
rintendent owes to his hospital and to his 
sing staff is to call them together at intervals 
liscuss, in a thoroughly practical way, this 
tion of petty waste and how it may be pre- 
d. 
ike, for example, the case of a new proba- 
r, Miss Carelessness. She is bubbling over 
kindly feeling for everybody, she has many 
e qualities that are desirable in a nurse, but 
s totally lacking in any feeling of personal 
msibility regarding the abuse of hospital sup- 
or appliances. Bills for supplies are things 
hich she knows nothing and hears nothing. 
imagines that there is some wealthy body 
nd the hospital, and that such small things as 
kind of dusters she uses; whether she puts 
= in hypodermic needles, whether she burns 
ectal tubes and catheters, are altogether too 
ling to be worth considering. With this idea 
starts out to be a nurse. She is sent to dust 
ward. There is a roll of gauze handy which 
knows would make good dusters, and she 
eds to cut off a yard or so of gauze to use as 
ster. That means the waste of not less than 
nny. The head nurse has instructed her how 
ire for catheters, and requests her to sterilise 
bber catheter and put it away in its proper 
She puts it on to boil, and forgets all 
it it until the smell of burnt rubber calls her 
ition to it. She gives a patient a bath, and 
s the soap in the water. She starts out to 
temperatures, and leaves the thermometer 
a half-delirious patient, or lets it drop out of 
hand while she is shaking it down and it is 
en, and there is more waste. She gives a 
lermic injection, and decides it is too much 
er to care for the needle as she has been 
tht, and that putting a wire into the needle 
holly unnecessary, especially when she is so 
-result, a hypodermic needle wasted. She 
a glass syringe, forgets to put it in its place, 
soon after knocks it off the table—a syringe 
d. She gathers up the soiled dressings and, 
ut a thought, dumps them all into the scrap- 
There is a five-yard bandage there, or, 
ips, a T bandage, but what cares Miss Care- 
ess about such trifling things as bandages. 
are plenty more to be had just for the 
why should she save a soiled bandage? 
» decides to make a memorandum of all the 
ng temperatures before recording them on 
‘hart, and uses a printed record blank for 
ling paper. When she has a few minutes 
rare she writes a letter to the folks at home, 
takes the back of a temperature chart to 
te on. She uses a pair of dressing scissors to 
a cork out of a bottle, and breaks the point 


D O the nurses in hospital ever stop to consider 





off. She makes up a supply of dressings or pads, 
and several inches of gauze in making 
every pad. She finds plenty of materials of al! 
kinds supplied for the asking, why should she 
practice economy in such trifles as inches of 
gauze or bits of cotton? Safety-pins and other 
pins are such trivial things she could not bother 
to pick them up. 

She goes to the ward kitchen, and is expected 
to assist in serving the patients’ meals. She piles 
on each plate far more food than the patient re- 
quires; she wastes some time in getting the trays 
out; the result is the hot steak and gravy and 
potatoes are half cold and unappetising, and the 
greater part of this food served to some patients 
comes back untouched. The waste of expensive 
perishable food supplied through poor serving and 
careless management after the food is cooked, is 
one of the biggest items of waste in many hos- 
pitals. 

To make two cups of cocoa, she puts a pint 
of milk on the gas stove and forgets all about it 
till the smell of burning milk reminds her—a pint 
of milk wasted, an enamelled saucepan ruined 

She leaves the electric light burning at night, 
and forgets that she is burning up money unneces- 
sarily every minute that she does so. The waste 
of gas and electric light alone would amount to a 
considerable sum in a year. She goes to the 
operating-room, and in gathering up the soiled 
dressings throws a pair of forceps and a couple of 
needles into the scrap-pail. 

These are only a few of the numerous examples 
of waste in which nurses are prone to indulge. It 
is wise to study how to economise in the purchase 
of supplies, and quite as necessary to use every 
effort to promote economy in the use of supplies 
and teach nurses what not to do with various 
appliances. 


wastes 





DIET IN 


A PRACTICAL plea for attention to the diet 
of tuberculous patients was made in the 
June number of the Practitioner by Dr. Sidney 
Hall. He thinks the question of diet has been 
neglected with the exception of the one factor, 
cod-liver oil. But in many cases crude fat is im- 
possible, and nourishment must be given in the 
form of soups containing cream or milk, mince 
meat with a fair amount of fat incorporated, eggs 
mixed with warm milk in which a pat of butter 
has been dissolved, sweetbreads, bone-marrow, 
cocoa with milk, beef tea with cream or milk 
added, buttermilk, plenty of butter or margarine, 
dripping, the liquid fat of bacon on toast, stewed 
eels, sheep’s or calves’ brains, goose breast, milk 
which has been boiled with minced suet, and 
particularly mutton fat. The meals must be eaten 
slowly and a rest taken beforehand. Dr. Hal! 
does not believe in “forced feeding,” but in get- 
ting patients to eat as much as they can. He 
advocates rum and milk as a nourisher and appe- 
tiser, and has had excellent results with Sana- 
togen. The whole paper is full of valuable hints. 


TUBERCULOSIS 
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COUNTY NURSING ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 
THEIR FUNCTIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 

)1FTY years have passed since that wise and 
William Rathbone, sent the first 

nurse, Miss Robinson, to work in the 

‘of Liverpool. It is possible for us who 
after to back over the half century 
has elapsed since then, and to see how the 
seed thus planted has grown into a goodly tree 
whose branches cover the land. 

We have seen in the Paper on the “ History 
of District Nursing” how rapidly the movement 
yegun by the life surrender of individual women 
to the service of the sick and needy grew into 
an organised system for training and supplying 
nurses for this special work. Queen Victoria’s 
gift to her people at her Jubilee bestowed the 
hall-mark of efficiency and permanency on dis- 
trict nursing. But while the formation of the 
Q.V.J.1. — conclusively the existence of the 
need, and by its high standard of excellence made 
this branch of the profession second to none, it 
yet created a demand it was unable to supply. 

The country woke to the sense of what might 
be done in the direction of preventing disease, 
alleviating suffering, and saving life by the pro- 
vision of skilled nursing; but the trained women 
were not forthcoming, and, even if they were, 
in many poor districts it was found impossible 
to maintain them. Thus arose a_ subsidiary 
system, known to-day as that of village nurses. 
The first to move was Miss Broadwood, who 
founded the Holt Ockley system in 1883. She 
took village women and gave them a few months’ 
training, with a view to their undertaking resi- 
dent work in the homes of the poor. Apart from 
the extreme shortness of the training, the nurses 
they went to their districts were under no 
professional supervision 

Realising the difficulties, the Q.V.J.I., which 
from the first upheld the idea of inspection for 
all nurses, developed a system which is known 
to-day is that of the County Nursing Association. 

There are now a number of associations in 
iffliation with the Q.V.J besides others that 
are independent of it. In the former association 
the general rule is to give a woman twelve 

ynths’ special training in midwifery and general 

irsing at an accredited district training school. 

She is then bound to serve in the county that 
has trained her for a given term of years, at a 
lower than she could command had she 
r own training. She is practically now 

her county instead of at her 
and is under the supervision of 
who is a highly 


good 


distri 


man, 


look 


vhe! 


salary 
paid for | 
a probationer in 
training school, 
the county superintendent, 
trained Queen's nurse. 

There can be no question that the county asso- 
ciations have met a need. In several counties 
fifty to sixty districts have been formed in a few 
years, and in them appears to be the solution 
of the midwifery problem in rural areas. 

It is impracticable for the majority of country 
midwives to earn a living by midwifery alone, 





nor is there sufficient work to occupy both 
nurse and midwife; but by the institution of this 
village nurse-midwife both needs are met, and a 
salary is secured, while the fact that she works 
under skilled supervision assures a certa 
standard of efficiency. 

The Act for the Medical Inspection of Sch 
Children has also given an impetus to the demar 
for these village nurses, and the question 
moment before us is how best to maintain 
dignity and value of their work without inj, 
to the professional standard as a whole. Th 
are some people who think that nursing. sh 
be undertaken only by ladies, many who consi 
that nothing short of three years’ hospital tra 
ing should entitle one to the position of a nur 
But it is unfortunately now impossible to f 
anything like a sufficient number of three-y 
trained nurses to meet the demand of the 
tricts, and in many cases, when found, 
highly-trained hospital nurse does not take kir 
to the dull routine of a country district. 1 
undoubted fact is generally ignored by those who 
claim that only fully-trained nurses should 
employed for district work. If one cannot rea 
one’s ideal one must perforce idealise one’s r 
and it is here that the development of county 
associations must lie. 

After they have completed their usual thr 
years of service in the county, the women ha 
had in all four years’ training in district work, 
and should be competent to undertake any ca 
ordinarily met in such practice. Our ain 
must be to render them as perfect as possil 
for the branch of the profession they have 
adopted ; to prevent as far as possible the deaden 
ing effect that is too apt to follow the loss 
the enthusiasm which comes with the withdraw: 
from the training school; to keep them abre: 
with the improvements of the day, and, while 
clearly impressing on them their limitations, 
in all nursing developments to keep clearly 
fore the profession as a whole, and these memb 


of it in particular, the immense opportunities { 


gcod—physical, social, and moral—that are 
their hands—opportunities that, for the present 
perhaps. are not in the same measure within the 
reach of others, and which can only be gras; 
by those who in their life’s work are reaching 
after the ideal which leads, not to perfecti 
ever on towards it. 





A microBic hypothesis of the origin of gout | 


been advanced by Dr. C. Wynn Wirgman; 
wants to know why an inflammation which 

all the characters of a microbic invasion sho 
be attributed to a chemical cause. Certainly 
is in his favour that the forms of “irregu 
gout” (so called) are such that, in the abser 
of this fetish description, they could be classed 
either as toxemias or as local infections. Dr 
Wirgman ascribes the cause to pyorrhea in an 
adult who has had rheumatism or gout. Dr 
Ringrose Gore is a strong believer in the theor) 
that gout is due to a bacterial toxin formed in the 
intestine.—The Practitioner. 
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HOW TO COOK FISH FOR 
INVALIDS 


‘OMPARISON was made in a former article 
C between meat and fish as factors in invalid 
jiet, and when the comparatively low feeding 

ilue of fish was mentioned, it was pointed out 

it much of the nourishment of fish is wasted 
‘through improper cooking. 

Of all methods of cooking fish boiling is the 
most common, and if the directions given in an 

linary cookery book are faithfully followed, the 

sult is a tasteless mass of woolly fibres, while 
hemical analysis would show a loss of about 
30 per cent. of the nourishment. It must be re- 
mbered that the flesh of fish consists largely 
albumen, which is soluble in cold water, but 
ich coagulates at about 180° Fahr., and be- 
mes hard and horny if it reaches the boiling 
nt. Accordingly, if the fish is placed in cold 
iter, much albumen soaks out before the flesh 
hot enough for the coagulation of the albumen, 

1 if the flesh is highly heated the albumen 
becomes indigestible. If the fish is preferred 

boiled, it should be placed very gently in boiling 
water so as not to injure the skin. The effect of 
this very hot water is to form a surface iayer of 

sagulated albumen which effectually keeps in the 
juices of the flesh so that as much nourishment 

s possible is retained. By keeping the water well 
inder the boiling point the albumen is lightly 

agulated, and there is as much difference 

tween fish thus cooked and ordinary boiled fish 

s between a lightly boiled egg and one which is 

wd-boiled. The length of time required for the 
ght cooking of fish is greater than that for 
rdinary boiling, so that half as long again should 

allowed, the time depending upon the size and 
bulkiness of the fish. The light coagulation of 
the albumen is assisted by the addition of a tea- 
poonful of vinegar to each quart of water, and 
the flavour is not impaired thereby. 

The same light coagulation of albumen can be 
ffeected by steaming fish, and as fish thus cooked 
; not surrounded by water there is even less loss 

nourishment. An ordinary steamer fitted over 

vessel of boiling water can be employed, or a 
mple way of steaming fish is to place the fish 
1 a plate and cover it with a basin which rests 
n the rim. The plate should fit over a large 
sucepan of fast-boiling water, and should be kept 
here just half as long again as would be required 

r boiling the fish. The addition of a small piece 
f butter and a little milk improves the flavour of 

e fish, and keeps it moist, and if the same milk 
nd butter are added to the sauce served with 
the fish, there is absolutely no loss of nourish- 

vent, since the juices which have escaped from 
he fish are added at the same time. 

Yet another method which has almost similar 
‘sults is the cooking of fish en papillotes. A 
iece of grease-proof paper, three or four inches 
mger than the fish, be it whole fish or a fillet, 
nd more than double the width, is folded over 
he fish and twisted at the two ends so as to 
nake a case which will prevent the waste of 
uices. The covered fish should then be baked, 





or broiled in a double griller, and when cooked 
should be served in its case, which will be found 
to contain the escaped juices of the fish, the best 
of all sauces. Sometimes bread-crumbs are 
added to absorb the juices, and a little butter or 
cream to increase the rich flavour, while gourmets 
flavour with the addition of herbs, chopped mush- 
rooms, wine, &c., which, however, are not advis- 
able for invalids. 

Fish fried in shallow fat cannot be regarded as 
wholesome invalid fare, since the fish is too 
strongly impregnated with fat, which, all too fre- 
quently, has been decomposed into empyreumatic 
oil through excessive heat. When well covered 
with batter, or with a coating of egg and bread- 
crumbs, and fried in deep fat at smoking heat, 
the fish is easily digested, since the heat pene- 
trates slowly, and the albumen is lightly set, but 
the outer covering should be rejected. 

Grilled or baked fish is the most sapid, and 
might be given to convalescents, but in the early 
stages of recovery it is well to be restricted to 
some blander form, such, for instance, as 
quenelles or fish soup. 

Quenelles, when carefully made, are particularly 
light and digestible. The flesh of the fish is care- 
fully freed from bones and pounded smoothly in 
& mortar with an equal quantity of panada, which 
is made by scalding white bread-crumbs with 
milk, and leaving them to soak for an hour before 
squeezing the bread dry. The pounding must be 
very carefully done, so that fish and panada may 
be well blended. The mixture should be seasoned 
with a little salt (and pepper, if allowable), and 
passed through a wire sieve, or preferably, a 
hair sieve. As much cream and egg should be 
added as will form a stiff paste, which is shaped 
by dipping two tablespoons in boiling water and 
forming the quenelle mixture into egg-shaped 
lumps. The quenelles should be poached in boiling 
water, to which a little vinegar has been added. 

Fish soups make an agreeable addition to an 
invalid’s dietary, and although they are not sub- 
stantial fare for the person in health, their char- 
acter is such as to render them of particular 
service to invalids. They should be rich in 
gelatine obtained by prolonged boiling of the 
bones, trimmings, and heads of any fish chosen. 
Such materials should soak for half an hour in 
cold water, and then be brought slowly to the 
boil; when this point is once reached, boiling 
should proceed rapidly for three or four hours. 
The liquid part should be strained off and used 
as a foundation stock. A few pieces of vegetable 
might be added to the bones, &c., while the stock 
is being made, but it is best to avoid all strong 
flavours in catering for the deranged palate of an 
invalid. Sometimes fish soups are made by 
mixing equal quantities of stock and milk, but a 
more delicate soup is made by using stock with 
the addition of sufficient cream to give it the 
appearance of milk. The nourishment of the 
soup is increased by the addition of the white 
part of cooked fish passed through a fine sieve, 
and also by the addition of patent barley, which 
serves at the same time to give consistency or 
body to the soup when boiled. If cream is used 
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no butter need be added, but fish stock alone, or 
mixed with milk, should be enriched by the 
addition of butter. Care must be taken in adding 
the barley to avoid “lumpiness,” and should any 
lumps be detected the soup should be passed 
through a fine sieve before it is served, or, better 
still, should be tammied, which process gives the 
soup a smoothness and a blandness which cannot 
be obtained in any other way. The method of 
tammying soup is to pour the soup into a square 
of tammy cloth, of which two opposite sides are 
gathered up and held in the left hands of two 
persons respectively. Each person holds a 
wooden spoon in the right hand, the bowls of 
which are placed back to back in the soup and 
pushed backwards and forwards until the soup 
has been passed through the cloth 





WOMAN’S WIDER WORLD 


He members cf the Women’s Local Govern- 
I ment Society are anxious to remove the re- 
proach that so few women came forward as can- 
didates at the last municipal elections—a reproach 
which, however, was hardly merited, as so little 
time elapsed between the passing of the Bill re- 
moving women's disabilities to act and the elec- 
tions The pociety called together a conterence 
for the purpose of considering and promoting the 
candidature of women at the County Council 
elections in March next, and in the earlier elec- 
tions for Town Councils and London Borough 
Councils in November next. In moving a reso- 
lution urging those interested in the co-operation 
of women to organise locally in view of the coming 
elections, and to enlist the help of friends in 
different centres in the provinces, the speaker 
said that, in her opinion, there were only three 
things that would justify a woman’s indifference 
to this question. The first was serious ill-health 
her own or that of someone dependent on 
her, the second abject poverty, and the third 
that she was passing through the years of early 
maternity. It was a matter of pride that where 
women had worked side by side with men on the 
councils, the men had fully recognised how 
splendid and efficient was the work the former 
were doing. There were two qualifications which 
every woman who undertook public work should 
possess. She must have sympathy with her 
poorer neighbours, and she must be able to work 
on terms of cheerful community, not only with 
those from whom she differed in opinion, but 
even with those whose standards of principle 
differed from her own. 





rr 


Tae Women’s Trade Union League and the 
Women’s Labour League are uniting to organise 
a great Women’s Labour day demonstration to 
be held at Earl’s Court Exhibition on Saturday, 
July 17th. Sweated industries with the women 
at work will be part of the programme. There 
will also be entertainments in the afternoon, and 
a meeting in Prince’s Hall in the evening, when 
Canon Scott-Holland and others will speak. 





SOME NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
Minor Surgery and Bandaging. (Heath.) For the 
use of House Surgeons, Dressers, and Junior 
Practitioners. Fourteenth Edition. By Bilton Po! 
lard, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S.  (Churchill.) Price 7s. 6d 
net. 
Heatu’s ‘‘Minor Surgery”’ was first produced in 1861] 
and was practically unique. Its utility was rapidly ay 
preciated, and the first edition was soon exhausted 
Imitations gradually appeared, some of which are ex 
cellent, but Heath’s reputation was made, and yet r 
mains, and in 1909 we receive a fourteenth edition fro 
the same publishers, revised and practically rewritt 
by Mr. Bilton Pollard. 

Surgery, and surgical treatment, including dressing 
have been so completely revolutionised by the resea1 
of Lord Lister, that a manual written before his da 
even as recently as 1880, forms ancient history to t 
dresser of to-day, and this handsome volume is doul 
the size of its humble ancestor. It still, however, 1 
tains the same arrangement of contents, with valual 
additional chapters on asepsis and antisepsis, sterilisati 
anesthetics, &c., and is lavishly interspersed with excelle 
illustrations; while it contains numberless practical si: 
gestions for the guidance of house-surgeons in their 1 
sponsible and often difficult relations with patients, 
their friends and with the other members of the st 
The frontispiece of a surgeon in full aseptic vestments 
most awe-inspiring, and, from a patient’s point of vir 
most alarming, and indicates the absolute necessity for 
separate anesthetic room. Two omissions in the lat 
editions indicate the spirit of to-day in the elaborati 
of distinct branches of work—where, in older times, the: 
often, to their great detriment, were merged under or 
head. We allude to the omission of instructions f 
making post-mortem examinations, and of prescriptior 
for medicines. 

We are sure this last edition of minor surgery will | 
largely sought after and greatly appreciated by t! 
younger surgeons and dressers of the day. 

The Science and Art of Nursing. Vol. IV. (Cass 

and Co.) Price 30s. the set of four. 

Tue fourth volume of this edition de luze of the pract 
of nursing has just reached us, and is in every way worthy 
of its predecessors. The contents indeed are peculiarly 
interesting, being chapters, each written by an expert, 
gynecological nursing, mental nursing, the care of th: 
aged, massage, the Nauheim treatment, and sick-ro 
cookery, midwifery and monthly nursing forming t! 
latter half of the book. 

The article on sick-room cookery is very practical and 
satisfying to nurses accustomed to the strict measurir 
of drugs. For example, we are told exactly how mu 
gelatin is required to set liquids, how much sugar 
add to milk for puddings or to fluid for jellies, h 
much farinaceous substance for milk puddings, and h 
much for blancmanges. At the same time, few wome: 
could nurse a patient and actually cook any but the dish 
requiring short and simple treatment, and we think a f 
short cuts and ready-made substitutes might have be 
mentioned for their benefit. 

Mental nursing is most fully taken up, and t! 
theoretical part will well repay a careful reading ar 
re-reading to throughly grasp the reasoning. 

The midwifery section is a complete manual in itself 
and well illustrated, and the writer has a happy sen 
of humour which lightens the solid teaching given. W 
are glad to see the common-sense enunciation, ignored | 
many enthusiasts, that ‘‘it is absolutely impossible th 
complete asepsis can be practised in midwifery,” a! 
“that the use of antiseptics is therefore imperative! 
necessary.’’ We can find no mention of aortic compressi 
for post-partum hemorrhage, a method which is slow 
but surely making its way to the front, as easy of manip 
lation and free from septic dangers; but we note that 
cases where the diagnosis of a vertex presentation can b 
made by abdominal palpation, it is recommended that 
vaginal examination should be dispensed with, and a! 
entry to that effect must be made by the midwife in h: 
case-book. 

It is impossible, in our limited space, to describe eac! 
article, and we advise those of our readers who can pos 
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Southalls’ 


| 
Nurses’ Prize Scheme 


| j\ announcing the names of the successful competitors we take 
this opportunity of thanking the members of the Nursing 

| Profession for the generous appreciation they have shewn of our 
Sanitary Towels and other specialities, and for their hearty 
-o-operation in bringing the Prize Scheme to a successful issue. 


First Prize e380 ... 
Second Prize £33 0... 
Two Prizes of £2 2 O ... 





Five Prizes of £1 1 O ... 


The following are the names of the Prize Winners: ——— 


Nurse Constance J. Forrest, Moseley. 
Nurse Marie L. Helden, Peckham. 


Nurse L. Charles, Stamford Hill, N. 
Nurse Maud Randell, Harrogate. 


Nurse Beatrice A. Bingham, Rednal. 
Nurse E. Winifred Connah, Birkdale. 


4 Sister Lilah East, Kilburn, N.W. 


Two Extra Prizes of £1 1 O ... 


Nurse L. Halstead, Harrogate. 
Nurse L. Yeomans, Edgbaston. 


Nurse L. Odell Carter, Reading. 


Nurse Mary C. Coxeter, Croydon. 


Twenty Prizes of 5s. 


| Nurse S. Hinchcliffe 

Llandudno. 

Nurse M. Crofts, London, W. 

Nurse Croome, Reading. 

Nurse E. M. Dickson, Strood. 

Nurse Dorothy Dixon, Moseley. 

Nurse Florence C. Davis, 
Super-Mare. 

Nurse L. A. Filsell, Oxford. 

Nurse Ethel M. Hall, Market Rasen. 

Nurse C. A. Hughes, Clayton. 

Nurse E Johnston, Bournemouth. 


Broadbent, 


Weston- 


Nurse F. Louise Jones, Reading. 
Nurse Cecilia E. Jones, Dulwich, S.E. 
Nurse Annie McKiddie, Aberdeen 
Nurse A. Nina Morson, Kidderminster 
Nurse Gladys Piddocke, Birmingham 
Nurse Edith M. A. Rayment, Sunderland 
Nurse Ellen Roberis, Canterbury 
Nurse Gertrude L. Shepperd, West 
Hampstead. 
Nurse A. Evelyn Smith, West Malling 
Nurse A. Florence Shedden, Walsall 


Che Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, invites communications 
from Nurses on any subject connected with their profession. 


Southall Bros. @ Barclay, Ltd., Birmingham 
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“i, =" WHEN ON PLEASURE SENT 
r The Enjoyment of your Holiday 
is enhanced by having 


EDWARD J FRANKLAND & Ge.’ S 


Ne Lace 


Dress Basket. 


The Nurses’ 
earriage paid. 


Price 30.- 


(pa Diamonds 
£3 10 0 Half Hoop 
If desired 
5/- with Order, and Balance 


Watches, Clocks. 


AUDREy 


For Jewellery, 





j Write for Nurse's Catal 


EDWARD J. 





‘ fe 
© Trade mo 





all our Wares may be purchased by our Progressive System of Monthly. Payments 
5/- monthly (according to amount), 


Table Cutlery, Canteens, 
Cameras, Scientific Instruments, Travelling Requisites, Furniture & everything for the Household, 


ogue | and kindly state nature of requirements 


FRANKLAND & CO., 


20, AUDREY HOUSE, ELY PLACE, LONDON, E.c. 


The Tourist Gladstone. 
Price 29 =, carr. paid. 


Is-ct. Diamond and The (Regd) “AUDREY” 
Gem Rings. Red-Cross 
£220 Keyless Lever Watch. 

In English Hall-Marked Cases, 

and warranted for 10 years. It 

has been perfected by experts to 
meet the especial needs of the 

Nursing profession,and we cannot 

offer you anything that surpasses 

its exclusive excellence. 

Solid Heavy Gold Cases 5 10 O 

Stout Silver Cases 2150 

Cased in Gunmetal 2 20 


without any extra charge. 
Silver and Electro-Plate, Bicycles, 





CHARTS 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST PUBLISHED. 
PRICES (Post or Carriage Paid): 
500, 13/6; 250, 7/6; 100, 3/6; 50, 2/-; 265, 1/8. 


IN ALMOST ALL THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS AND 
INFIRMARIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1000, 25/-; 
USED 


Specimens of all Charts sont post free. 


WODDERSPOON & CU., 6, Cate Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 








The New Dietetic Preparation. 


OVALTINE is preparation—in 
granular powder form—of high therapeutic 
value, made of Malt Extract, Fresh 
Eggs, Milk, and Converted Cocoa, and 
containing Active Lecithin. 

Extremely Nourishing and highly Restorative. 
VERY PALATABLE and ac eptable to 
the most delicate stomach. Simple to prepare. 
The best substitute for Tea, Coffee, 
&c., and the only preparation of this 
kind containing Organic Phosphorous 
(Lecithin). 

A powerful digestive Agent and 
Tonic of the highest order. 


VALTIN 





a dietetic 


a Nervine 











e in Convalescence, 

thenia, Faulty Digestion, Malnutrition, 
g, Over Study, and Exhaustion. 

ssimilated and particularly adapted 

of the Tuberculous. Suit- 

ouths, adults, and the aged. 


remedy par excell 


OVALTINE 


S 


N.T. WANDER, Ph.D., Manufacturing Chemist, 
|, LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 














Substitute 
for Gargles. 


difficulty of 
patients to gargle satisfactorily. 


Every nurse knows the getting 
Formamint, whil 
doing away with this irksome mort 
effective than A Formamint tablet 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth renders the saliva 
itself highly antiseptic 


crevice of the mouth and throat. 


process, is far 


any gargle. 


and so disinfects ever 
Formamint ha 
gained the confidence of the medical profession a 
cases of 


and 


Formamint 


a proved antiseptic in all 
throat, such as Jonsill/itis 
Measles, Thrush, dc. 


property essentially of value to Nurses —viz., that 


septic sor 
and 


pe yssesses 


(Juinsey, 


also 


it is an excellent prophylactic in epidemics 
Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, dc. Made up it 
the form of a tablet, always 


and easy 


Formamint is handy 
to administer. 

Norsr.—*FORMAMINT WULFING” is the on 
genuine; insist on this alone, and refuse all spurio 
imitations. Of all Chemists, in bottles, at 1/11. Samp 
Free to Nurses on application to— 

A. Wetrirxe & Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.( 


ORMAMINT. 
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do so to obtain the loan of the volume for a few 
<s, and to make notes, according to their own branch 
jursing, of some of the innumerable ‘points ’’ here 
uted, which will prove of the greatest assistance in 
practical work. 


Faith and Works of Christian Science. By the 
Writer of “Confessio Medici.” (Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd.) Price 3s. 6d. net. 
st1aN Science, that is to say, the harmful element 
has a keen foe in the well-known surgeon who has 
n this book; he uses neither abuse nor pure ridicule; 
irsues the more deadly plan of examining the doc- 
s of Mary Eddy caretully, and following them up 
eir logical conclusion, ‘which is absurd,” as Euclid 
The book is so witty that it turns into a pleasure 
k which at sight seems appalling, namely, to read 
pages all dealing with the pretentious blasphemy 
1 an American adventuress has based upon the very 
fact that mind has an extraordinary influence in 
cases on the body. The doctrine of Christian 
e is: deny pain and be comfortable, which is very 
in its way, but leads, as the author shows in his 
f cases, to the most terrible cruelty and neglect. 
is the author at his best when he shows the 
of the pseudo-philosophy of this sect :—‘‘The 
erse will come to an end, for we shall pronounce it 
lusion. In Christian Science, we shall unanimously 
: the Universe down, vote it away, unmask its native 
ngness, expose its non-reality, and agree that it is 
there. We shall decline to recognise Matter. There- 
the earth will pass away, and the heavens, and 
will be no more sea. Mind, at last, will come in 
to judge the quick—there will be no dead—that 
which is in Christian Science, and will reign 
illy, over Nothing.” 
\ few hours after I had transcribed Article 17 of 
inreality of worms, I was seeing a Hospital patient, 
was told that she had passed, during the night, a 
There it was, in a pot. It was a complete sur- 
to her, and to us. It had never given her a 
ment’s pain, and she had never given it a moment’s 
ight. Over a worm ‘timorously holden in a false 
' let Christian Science moralise. Over a worm in 
let me. Once, inside its host, it had Life: and 
says Christian Science, is God, ‘as the Scriptures 
was real, was there. But the 
nt had never thought of it: nor had the medical 
Therefore it was not real, was not there. But 
it is. What shall we say of it? We cannot call it 
‘ase; for a disease is what you think that you 
” but &@ worm in a pot is what you know that you 
not. What, in the name of Christian Science, are 
call it? If my patient were a Scientist, what place 
i she give it in relation to Mind, Man, Mortal 
, and Matter? ”’ 
speaking of treatment of disease by negation, he 


There is a certain decency to be observed as to our 
es. It is unseemly to talk much of them to our 
is: it is more than unseemly to describe them to 
Maker. Or, shall we say that the Scientist urges 
into health, not by prayer, but by contemplation! 
‘ffence remains. Indeed, let alone the Creator, it 
offensive, for such a purpose, to contemplate the 
ture. If by setting my thoughts on Shakespeare, 
ven, Darwin, or Joan of Arc I could regulate my 
les, I would not. It would not be gentlemanly thus 
huse these great names: I might even feel some 
» over contemplating to this end the Infinite Truth 
two and two make four.” 
ere is a formidable list of cases that have suffered 
zh being left to the ignorance of the Christian 
» healers; among these is one sent by a nurse :— 
short time ago I was nursing a lady who was 
of angina pectoris. The attacks of pain were 
e in their intensity, and only relieved by the 
and continual applications of the remedies pre- 
1 by the physicians. Ten days before the patient’s 
‘an experienced nurse’ came down from London 
e the night duty. After three nights the patient 
that the nurse might be sent away, ‘as she refuses 





to give me my medicine or an; help when I am in pain.’ 
Being questioned, the nurse said, ‘I have become a 
Christian Scientist, and do not believe that your patient 
is in pain; nor do I think she will die if she will have 
faith.’ The patient died seven days later. The nurse, 
I have since heard, has had to leave several cases because 
of her ‘neglect’ of patients, and their consequently in- 
creased suffering.” 

The most amusing is one sent by a doctor :— 

**T had one lady, a Christian Scientist, whose complaint 
was diagnosed and treated by them as cancer of the 
stomach, until it began to move! I delivered her of a 
very fine child! ”’ 

This was evidently not one of the babies of the future 
time, “when a man and a woman, by pure agreement 
as to the unreality of matter, will have mind-babies! ” 

The book is the cleverest exposé we have known of a 
dangerous doctrine which is gaining ground in this 
country. We might just venture to criticise the title, 
which sounds like a Christian Science text-book, and 
makes one feel ashamed of reading it in a public place. 


Infant Feeding by Artificial Means. By S. H 
Sadler. Third edition. (Routledge.) Price 3s. 6d. 


Nurses who have a love for the antique, should read 
the preface to the second edition of this little book, and 
will much enjoy the pictures of ancient feeding-bottles 
found in Roman tombs. They often have the appear 
ance of a small teapot, but occasionally have been made 
in the shape of a human breast, and are most cleverly 
contrived so that no dust or flies can reach the contents 
It is said that some of these date back to the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. 

Until the end of the seventeenth century the title 
‘feeding bottle’? was unknown, such things being called 
“‘suckling or sucking bottles.”” Feeding bottles appear to 
have made their appearance in England about 1832— 
**made with a calf’s teat or piece of washleather,’’ instead 
of an ordinary teat. The first of the modern variety 
was ‘‘O’Connell’s Patent and Maw’s Fountain Feeding 
Bottle,’’ about 1861. 

Pap-boats were introduced before these dates, and were 
in general use in the time of the Georges. They re- 
semble sauce-boats, and the feeding operations must have 
needed much skill to avoid choking the infant or spilling 
the contents. 

The book itself contains a most exhaustive collection of 
the opinions of many leading experts from all countries 
on infant feeding, and must have involved immense 
labour in its compilation. 

It will prove most useful as a book of reference as 
almost every point connected with infant feeding is taken 
up. Only rarely are conclusions drawn, and in a few 
instances the writer has dropped behind the times, as, for 
example, when long indiarubber tube bottles are recom- 
mended, or at least are the only kind suggested and 
illustrated. We also think that the absolute unsuitability 
of starch in any form for children under eight months’ 
old should be more clearly insisted upon. 

The illustrations of the book are many of them taken 
from — hs, and are most quaint and unique, and 
the whole book is packed with valuable information ex- 
tracted by diligent research in many lands and many 


books. 





By the kind invitation of the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire, the Derbyshire section of the Territorial 
Force Nursing Service (4th Northern General Hospital 
at Lincoln) were enabled to see the review of Territorial 
troops at Chatsworth on Saturday last, July 3rd, by the 
Duke of Devonshire. Those who were able to accept the 
kind invitation of the Duchess were Miss Darbyshire, 
matron, Royal Infirmary, Derby; Miss Bridges, county 
superintendent, Q.V.J. Institute; Miss Whiffin, matron, 
Chesterfield and North Derbyshire Hospital; Miss 
Atthill, lady superintendent, Royal Nursing Institute, 
Derby; Miss McCurdy, superintendent nurse, Chesterfield 
Union Infirmary; and about thirty sisters and nurses. 
The gardens of Chatsworth were thrown open for the 
nurses, and tea was served on the lawn in front of the 
house. 
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LEGAL ANSWERS 


By a Barrister-at-Law. 


é iries are answered as quickly as possible in 
this lumn free of charge, if accompanied by the 

i} Legal,” to be found in our advertisement pages, 
in special es, as we cannot guarantee the immediate 
insertion of answers, we have arranged to answer urgent 
queries by Lo within 3 days, if they are oot ompanied 
hy f i 2s. 6d Jo readers who do not know 
a salighle ‘wanes we can recommend one by post if a 
stamped envelope is enclosed. 


M. V.—You have 


master-General in 


no right of action against the Post 
respect of the matters to which you 


allude, but you should report the matter to the Secretary 

of the General Post Office in order to draw attention to 

such upable negligence and prevent a similar case 
irring 


ontract that after 
Home you will not 


You have signed a 
service of the 


STRANGER 
you have left the 


nurse for two years within twenty miles of the place 
where the Home is situated. You now ask what they 
can do to you if you break this stipulation. Well, they 
an do several things—amongst them, they can get an 


from doing so, and 
against you for your breach of 
by the way, this contract is 
a valid one; for example, there is ‘‘consideration”’ for 
it. This means that you have agreed to do or not to do 
ertain things in their interest in consideration of their 
doing or forbearing to do certain things for you. With- 
out consideration there is no contract. 


injunction which will 
they can claim damages 
the contract | suppose, 


prevent you 


A Certiriep Mipwire.—You state that at the coroner's 
inquest the verdict of the jury was that the infant died 
from asphyxia and inattention at birth. You were the 
midwife in the case, but when you arrived upon the 


scene the infant was already dead. An inquest is held 


and the verdict was as above, but you were not notified 
of the inquest or summoned to give evidence. You now 
ask if the coroner ought not to have summoned you. 
Well, I think that in the circumstances it would have 
been far better for the jury to have had the advantage 
of your evidence, but, of course, you must remember 
that as you were not present at the birth of the infant, 


was dead when you arrived upon the scene, 
» evidence which you could have use- 


vho, in tact, 
there was very little 


fully given. Your delay in arriving was in no case your 
fault. Really, I do not see what ground you have here 
for appeal, even if you could appeal. For the matter 
inquired into has nothing directly to do with you, as 
mt came in when the whole thing was over, and you 
ild only testify to matters subsequent—from which, 
ourse, the jury could make any inferences they 


nleased, but no inferences that would be damaging to 
It has been kindly pointed 
that the answer given to P.A. in the 
ie referred to is wrong or misleading, and I must 
referring to it, that it is unfortunately put. 
What was meant, of course, was that the person claim 

ympensation under the Workmen’s Compensation 


issue of June 26th 


it by a re ide 


nfess, on 


\ct of 1906 should send notice to the employer stating 

1mount of income earned, and claiming compensation 
for the accident upon that basis. Of course, the com- 
pensation payable would not be that amount, but either 
(0 per cent. of the weekly wages or not more than £1 


smaller sum. This notice of 
the employer is, however, not a formal docu- 
ment, and it is not, be it noted, the initiation of the 
before the tribunal by which the compensa- 
assessed. Indeed, this notice to the em- 
even be in writing, but it must be a 
sum, and not merely the intimation 
compensation. Perhaps P. A. will 


1 week vhichever be the 


proceeding 
tion may be 
ployer need not 
laim for a definite 
of a demand for 
kindly note. 

\. B.—In the cireumstances which you relate, should 

t be anxious about the matter if I were you. Your 
debt of £3 10s. by monthly instalments of 
that your earnings 


ter to pay 


perfectly fair offer 


x1 s a seeing 





_ 


do not permit of your paying the whole down. If 
creditor brought the matter into the County Court, ¢), 
judge would almost certainly. approve your offer { 
make an order in compliance with it. 

As to the claim for interest, I should resist this 


flinchingly. Your creditor has no legal right to 1 
the demand, and his claim, in consequence, would 
be entertained by the County Court should he be 


go so far as to bring an action in that 
Your offer to pay £1 a month would be accepted, 
circumstances, by any reasonable creditor. 


foolish as to 





KENSINGTON DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION 


HE annual meeting of the above Assoc tion, which 

was held in the Vicarage Garden, Kensington, 
June 30th, was somewhat spoilt by the fact that H.R 
Princess Louise Duchess of Argyll had to leave almost 
as soon as she had come, as she was obliged 
go back to the big reception to be held at Buckinghim 
Palace in connection with the ladies’ fund of the 
Q.V.J.I.N., of which this Association was a bra: 
Canon Pennefather, who took the chair, said that 
work done by the nurses during the past year 8 
admirable, some 29,000 visits having been paid. The fi 
cial position was fairly satisfactory, although the expendi 
ture had exceeded the income by £18, but this was due to 
an unforeseen cause. The Mayor of Kensington d 
much upon the magnificent work done by nurses in the 
Zulu War of ’79, having himself witnessed the nursing of 
600 sick and wounded on board the Lusitania. He 
marked that the Council of Kensington were prepared 
to extend and help forward the district nursing move- 
ment in every way. Dr. Porter said that the more he 
saw of nurses and their work, their utter self-abnega- 
tion and loyal obedience to doctors orders, the more 
he admired them. An excellent idea was advanced by 
this speaker as to the desirability of more co-operation 
and affiliation between hospitals and district nursing 
associations than at present existed. So many cases 
could be sent to their own homes were the doctors sure of 
their securing trained supervision and assistance when 
there, and beds so eagerly sought after could be set free. 


NURSIN(¢ 
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PADDINGTON GREEN CHILDREN'S 
HOSPITAL 


\ ISS SHERIFF-MACGREGOR, who addresses the 
i Ministering Children’s League at the St. Stephen's 
Church Schools, on Saturday next, will not be 

loss for pathetic and pitiful stories with I 
to arouse their childish sympathy and enthusias1 It 
appears that the out-patient department of her 


and excellent little hospital is sadly in need of exté 
With a department built to accommodate about 15 
time, the usual tally for attendance of late has be 
mothers, each with a child, and even in the terril 
weather experienced lately, mothers with sick babies have 
been obliged to wait out in the pouring rain unti I 
could be made by the despatch of the first bat 
patients. The total number of out-patient atte: 
during 1908 was 52,000. This enormous record 
counted for by thefact that it is the only childre1 

pital to serve Kilburn, Harlesden, Willesden, \otting 
Dale, and even Southall. A friend promised £1 I 
£500 could be obtained, and as that has been got there 
is £1,500 in hand towards the £5,000 needed. M: eds 
are badly needed also, 778 children having passed + ig 
the wards last year alone, and only forty-two at © t 
being available. Whilst Miss MacGregor does 1 
gether appreciate her new duties as lecturer, be 

of those who can better do the work than talk abou 

facts at her disposal are sensational enough, and i 

be hoped that a few rich parents may be present 

be moved to compassion, remembering how guarded 
sheltered from hardships like these their own littl 

are of the Ministering Children’s League 
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A VIROL 
PRIZE WINNER 


One of the 25 Splen- 
did Virol Babies shown 
at Miss Heatley’s Baby 
Féte., 

This splendid little 
fellow, who was a first 
prize winner amongst 
the Virol Babies, was 
given up as a hopeless 
case a few months ago. 


Miss Hrat.ey, the Matron, 
writes : 


** The splendid little fellow 
owes his life to Virol Some 
months ago, he wasted to a skele 
ton. He was in hospital, but got 
no better, and was thought to be 
a hopeless case.” 


The mother says, when she took 
the little one home from the 
hospital, she thought it was dead, 
and was afraid to uncover it. 


**She sat up night and day, for 
three weeks, putting a small 
quantity of Virol on his lips every 
now and then with a feather—and 
afterwards giving Virol and milk 
He has taken Virol regularly 
since, and to-day is the picture of 
health and happiness.” 


(Signed) E. HEATLEY, 
Matron, 
St. Clement’s Maternity Home, 
Fulham Palace Road, S.W. 





Used in more than 800 Hospitals. 


VIROL 


152-166, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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A RENDEZVOUS FOR NURSES 


\] URSES certainly are a fortunate people! What other 
41 N class of women workers get dainty little clubs pro- 
vided for them free of cost? Yet this is precisely what 
the well-known firm of Lewis and Burrows are doing, not 
only for their own nurse customers, but for all nurses, at, 
22 Great Portland Street. The accompanying illustration 
gives some idea of how very comfortable this rendezvous 
is, but it cannot show the artistic and harmoniously rest- 
ful colouring of the walls and of the pictures by Cecil 
Aldin, nor does it quite convey the depth and softness of 
the lounges and armchairs. The idea is to provide a 
place where nurses may meet, or may come in to have a 
rest. ‘They need not buy, nor ask permission, but simply 
walk in here is an inner room leading from the outer 
one, with a sound-proof door, and here private interviews 
may be held. Stationery, stamped with address, is pro- 
vided, and books and papers also. Nurses are allowed the 
use of the telephone free, and messages are kept if desired. 
Letters may be forwarded to this address, and will be 
taken charge of by a responsible person, and advertise 
ments may be passed through the firm for THe 
Nursinc Times. The rooms are at the top of the house, 
and there is privacy and quiet. Later, when time has 
been given to see how the present accommodation answers, 
it is thought possible there may be a reading-room at- 
tached, where good reference books will be kept. The 
rendezvous has not yet been established more than about 
n week, but nurses are beginning to be aware of its exist- 


















RESEARCH DEFENCE 


' ORD CROMER, at the recent annual meeting of the 


Research Defence Association, said that if it " 
justifiable to inflict death and pain on animals in any 


circumstances, surely the justification assumed the 
of absolute proof when death or pain was inflicted in : 
interests of humanity. It was not pretended that suf, 
ing, whether by inoculation or vivisection, was not inflict 
on animals, but it was asserted by the society that 
suffering was reduced to a minimum. The antisept 
method had reduced the mortality in lying-in hospit 
from as much as 40 per cent. to 0°2 per cent. It was 
direct outcome of the experimental method. More 
as a consequence of the discoveries in connection 
tuberculosis made largely through experiments on 1 
Koch was able to discover tuberculin, by the use of 

it is possible to ascertain whether cows are tuber 
or the reverse. It would be difficult to exaggerat 
importance of this discovery. But perhaps the most 
ing instance is that of the application of serotherapy 
diphtheria. Again, as a direct result of the experim: 
method, Malta fever had been extinguished. He c! 
his address by putting the following three questions 
(1) Which should perish—the lower or the higher o 
ism’ (2) Which is better—that one should die, or ‘ 
tens of thousands should end a mode of life? (3) W! 
is better—that one should perish painiessly under ch! 
form or that many should die in the agonies of 
drawn-out disease! 





\F retiring matrons, probably Miss Styring, who 
signed her post as matron at the Paddington Infirma:) 
recently, knows more of the upward movement of infirma 
nursing than any woman in London. Trained at 
Thomas’s Hospital as far back as 1876, she was a « 
temporary with the famous Agnes Jones, who was one oi 
the pioneers of infirmary — on hospital lines, and 
lost her life at Liverpool. uriously enough, Miss 
Styring had not the faintest desire t 
take up infirmary work, but acced 


J 














1HE NURSES’ RENDEZVOUS, 


TREAT PORTLAND STREET. 


ence, and will no doubt flock to this quiet pretty little 
sy corner in so central a spot as soon as it becomes more 
widely known. It will be open from 9 a.m. till 8 p.m. 





Ine Netherlands Nursing Union held its seventeenth 
general meeting on May 19th in Zutphen. The ques- 
tion of a special certificate for the nursing of children 
(from a children’s hospital) was discussed, and it was 
decided that a nurse, having served three years in a 
children’s hospital, must also pass an examination in 
general nursing and serve one year in @ general hospital 
before she can be considered duly qualified. 


Tue Hospital for Invalid Gentlewomen, established at 90 
Harley Street fifty-six years ago by Viscountess Canning 
and Miss Florence Nightingale, is closed owing to the 
expiration of the lease. A new hospital for thirty-two 
patients is in course of construction at 19 Lisson Grove, 
and will be opened for the reception of patients towards 
the end of the year. 





to the earnest request of her friend, 
Miss Vincent, to come and help hy 
with the truly uphill task of 
modelling the nursing at the Mary! 
bone Infirmary, and she was with 
her there for 34 years. From ther 
she came to the Paddington [| 
firmary, where she has remained { 
twenty-four years, working st« 
fastly and quietly at reforming the 
nursing on the same lines as thos 
other two friends of hers. In su 
a comparatively small infirmary, w 
only a couple of hundred beds, th: 
difficulties were enormous, and 
was not until nine years ago that 
she was enabled, through a se\ 
epidemic of scarlet fever, to get 
the extra number of beds and form a training school. A 
resolution was embodied in the minutes of a_ board 
meeting of the Guardians, expressing their very cord 
appreciation of her services, and recommending that 
copy of those minutes be presented to her as witness 
their esteem and regret at her impending departure. H 
resignation does not fall due until the middle 
September. 





Tue patients of the New Orthopedic Hospital have 
last come to their own, and were removed from Charing 
Cross Hospital on Wednesday and Thursday last wee 
It was a mighty business, some of them being utter! 
helpless, but by dint of ambulances, station omnibusee, 
cabs, &c., forty-eight were moved without any harn 
Only one floor of the new hospital has been opened s 
far, but it is an enormous comfort to the matron to get 
them all under their own roof once more. The new Zandu 
apparatus has also come into use, thirty-three patients 
having had its treatment last Monday only. 
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By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King. 


Huntley & Palmers 


APAX BISCUITS 


(“Apax” is derived from the Greek, and signifies “ anti-corpulent.”’) 


The growing attention which is paid in these days to proper dieting has 
brought conspicuously before the public the disadvantages of the use of 
white bread by those who have a tendency to corpulency. In white bread, 
starch generally represents about 50 per cent. of the total weight, and in toast 
the percentage of starch to weight is even higher. Starch and sugar are the 
constituents of food which lead to corpulency. Huntley & Palmers “ Apax” 
Biscuits contain far less starch than white bread, and very much less than toast. 
In addition to the great advantage which they thus offer to people with a 


tendency to corpulency, they are also highly nutritious, containing about 
30 per cent. of protein, the most strengthening element of human food. 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS, Ltd. READING and LONDON. 




















By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King. 


Huntley & Palmers 


SPARTAN BISCUITS 


(Invented to meet the demand for an ideal food.) 


Food has two main functions—the development, maintenance and repair of the 
tissues of the body, and the creation of warmth and energy. Proteins alone are 
able to fufil both functions of a food, and without protein life is impossible. 
Huntley & Palmers “SPARTAN” Biscuits, contain nearly four times as much 
protein as bread, and their constituents are scientifically balanced to provide 
the body with the elements necessary to meet the daily wear and tear, and 
to supply the energy which is required to do work and to keep the body warm. 
They are therefore admirably adapted for all classes and for all ages, and 


are of special value to those who are exposed to a great strain upon their 


tissues, either by hard work or by active forms of recreation and sport. 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS, Ltd. READING and LONDON. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON CO-OPERATION 


VERY } I wedding took place at St Phillip’s 
A Church, Earl's Court Road, on July Ist, of a nurse 
id doctol M Norah Curteis, who was trained at 
the West London Hospital, and had since been working 
n the South Kensington Nurses’ Co-operation, was mai 


1e« Dally also on the staff of the West 
London Hospital. They were married by the Bishop of 
who gave a moving address on the solemnity ot 
tne vow indertaken The Alfred 
place, was gally decorated in honour of the occasion, as 
M Curteis had been one of its most popular members, 
and w staying with the Lady Superintendent the week 

vedding. Miss Walker, the Lady Superin 


Co-operation, at 39 


tendent, and some thirty or forty of her nursing com- 
rades were invited as guests, and the bride received some 
very charming presents from them. This Co-operation, 
vhich is worked upon excellent rules, is in a very flourish 

onditior \ pathetic interest is attached to it at the 


nt, in that Nurse 


Kirk, who belongs to the Co 


peration ind had nursed Su Curzon Wyllie some years 

is the first person Lady Curzon Wyllie expressed a 

le é » hav sent for ifter the recent appalling tragedy, 
l still in attenda rc¢ 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES 


\,N the consideration of the Midwives Act (Special 
() mmittee report (which appeared in last week's 
NvursinG Times), at the Tuesday weekly meeting of the 
London County Council, recommending the Council to 
promote legislation in 1910 for the purpose of providing 
for the payment of the fees of medical practitioners who 
may be summoned at the instance of midwives to cases of 
emergency in which the patients or their relatives are too 
poor to pay such fees, also providing for the licensing of 
ly homes, the Chairman of the Committee (Dr. 
R. M. Beaton) withdrew the proposal, and it was there- 
fore t submitteed 





A BABY SHOW 


\ ISS HEATLEY, of St. Clement’s Maternity Home, 
l | Fulham, held a Baby Féte in Fulham Vicarage 
Garden, which gave an excellent testimony to the instru 
tion received by the mothers at her weekly lectures. 
Eighty-nine babies were awarded prizes, and seventy-eight 
mothers received gifts for regular attendance at the 
sectures 

One of the most interesting features of the Baby Féte 
vas the group of babies brought up on Virol. Their 


ippearance 


evoked much favourable comment as to the 
benefits derived from the treatment, and those who had 
known the infants before the Virol had been given had 
hard work to recognise them at the show. 





fHE VIROL BABIES ON SHOW. 





NEWS ITEMS 


ALTHOUGH the examiner’s report on the Portsm 
Infirmary nurses was, on the whole, very satisfactory, 
criticised the standard of general education of the first 
year nurses. The Guardians are investigating the matter 
and it seems probable that they will establish a pr: 
limary qualifying examination for future probatione: 
The syllabus of instruction is also being revised. 


An eloquent appeal on behalf of the East Lo: 
Nursing Society was made at the drawing-room meetin, 
organised recently by Lady Talbot. In 1868 it start 
work with three nurses, to-day the staff numbers thx 
matrons and twenty three nurses, who last year {| 
82.774 visits to 3.499 patients. Sir Frederick Treves, M 
C. B. Stuart-Wortley, M.P., and the matron, Miss Cair: 
were among the speakers. 


Ix future, the probationer nurses under the Islingt 
Board of Guardians at the Highgate Hill Infirmary vw 
be able to compete at the end of their third year 
valuable prizes of instruments or books. A sum 
money has been generously handed to the Guardians 
be applied in such a way, and these prizes will be kno 
as the ‘‘Leonard Marshall Prizes.”” They will } 
awarded annually, and are valued the first at 25s., 
the 2nd and 3rd at 12s. 6d. 

A PLEASANT meeting of the Chelsea Infirmary Nurs 
League was held on the evening of June 25th, in tl 
nurses’ recreation room. Archdeacon Bevan—well known 
as a Gresham lecturer 
“Tennyson,” this being the centenary year of the poet's 
birth. Many of the old nurses returned for the evening 
After the reading of the paper, which was listened 
with the greatest interest, there were refreshments and 
much pleasant talk between old and new members of th 
League. 

By the kind invitation of Mrs. Beckwith Smith, th 
annual social gathering of the Sussex County Nursin 
Association was held at Glynde Place, on Tuesday, July 6t 
Amongst those present were the indefatigable honora: 
secretaries, the Hon. Mrs. C. A. Egerton and the Lad 
Gifford—to whose untiring efforts the unprecedente 
success of the association is largely due—Miss Wimberle) 
Inspector of the South-Eastern Counties for the Queen 
Institute; Miss Buckle, Superintendent of the Queen’: 
Nurses at Brighton, and Miss Gibson, County Superin 
tendent. The guests assembled at Glynde Place at hali 
past two, and wandered off in groups through the pi 
turesque old courtyards, terraces, and lovely gardens 
resplendent with luxuriant rose blooms by which thi 
quaint sixteenth-century homestead is surrounded. 





A MEETING of the Auckland District and Worki 
Men’s Nursing Association was held last week. Mz 
and Mrs. J. T. Proud, of Bishop Auckland, have kind); 
consented to open their grounds at “Dellwood” for a 
garden-party in aid of the funds of the Association, « 
July 2ist. A small committee was appointed to mal 
the necessary arrangements. The question of the Associ: 
tion undertaking maternity nursing was considered 
some length, and it was eventually decided to commen: 
this branch of work as early as practicable. An additior 
nurse is to be engaged for this purpose. 

Tue L.G.B. inquiry into the charges against the nursit 
sisters and other officials of the New Ross Workhouse 
(Dublin) has resulted in the complete exoneration of the 
nurses and the medical officer. The report concludes 
‘*Throughout the inquiry the faithfulness of the sister 
to their duty has never been impeached, while stro 
testimony has been borne to their invariable kindness and 
unremitting attention. The inquiry has shown that prope 
cleanliness and domestic care have not been provided 
the case of the infirm inmates, and the L.G.B. consider 
that the Guardians should therefore take steps to enfo 
the observance of a much higher standard supervision 
on the part of the master and matron.” 


read a very interesting paper on 
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Best Quality. Latest Principles. 


Usual 


Price. 








ANEW 


The 








Cleanliest Bed 


Pan ever introduced. 





Light, Easy to handle, and Comfortable to Patient. 





Made in 


BED PAN. 


Earthenware 


and Enamelled Iron. 








patent N° 23482 es 


23482 /06 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1.—Bed Pan complete as for use. 





Fig. 2.—Demonstrating the detachable Comfort Ring. 


Fig. 3.—Shows in section the graduated inner flange—-to prevent spilling of contents. 


We shall be pleased to send on application printed matter describing 


full advantages of this Pan to Nurses. 


MAKERS and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES: 


S. MAW, SON & SONS, 7-12, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 




















0: Ls me does what soap cannot do, it gets down into the pores of the 
kin and cleanses thoroughly 


of Oatine Cream and book on 
samples of eight different preparations 


@artine 


less as a Complexion Beautifier: it is Nature's own cosmetic 


Eend for 


A FREE SAMPLE 


Beauty Hints,” or send 3d. for box of 








The Oatine Co., 249a. Denman Street, London, S_E. 














Charming Gold engagement and other 
in Ss —— from 7/6 with an unqualified guaran- 
tee of quality. Sent on receipt of small 
deposit and your promise to complete by monthly aubscrip- 
tions. Ask for catalogue B. Contains Rinus, Watches, beaut. 
tul Jewellery, C! ook &Electro-plate. Direct from warehouse 
Cash Discount. G. GRAVES. LTD., SHEFFIELD. 








“NURSING TIMES” FOUNTAIN PEN. | 


With Gold Nib, 4/6. Post free. 


Apply to The Manager | 





BEDPANS, 


| OSCAR MOENICH & CO., Lid., 











BILLITER HOUSE, BILLITER STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


IRRIGATORS, JUGS, MEASURES, 
MILK SAUCEPANS, MILK WARMERS, 
| DOUCHES, STERILISERS, from all 


Dealers. 
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[ue annual report of the Royal Derbyshire N.A. states 


that in addition to the ordinary bonus and 10 per cent. on 
the earnings of each nurse, a special bonus amounting to 
£500 has again been declared, while £812 has been 


added 
the contingent fund for old and disabled nurses, which 
stands at £4,922. There are 107 nurses on the staff, 
whom sixty-three are employed in private nursing. In 
Home 202 maternity cases were dealt 
ith. The expenditure came to £6,306, of which £3,247 
ent in salaries and wages, and the balance has been 
wopriated, as already indicated, in a special bonus to 

nurses and staff and an addition to the contingent 
id, the remaining £70 being absorbed by grants to 


irses. 


AmonGc those present at the meeting of the Nursing 
mmittee of the Gloucester Territorial Force County 
\ssociation, held at Bristol Royal Infirmary, were Miss 
vler (matron of the Gloucester Royal Infirmary), Miss 
ner (matron of Tewkesbury Hospital), Miss Priday 
jatron of the Cossham Memorial Hospital, Kingswood), 
liss McHardy (Chesterfield Place Nursing Home), Miss 
illie (matron, Bristol Royal Infirmary, organising 
tron). The matron of Tetbury Hospital and the 
itron of the Cheltenham Hospital for Women and 
ildren wrote regretting their inability to be present. 
ss Baillie recommended Miss F. Smith and Miss 
rvey as matrons, and stated that she had provisionally 
epted the application of twenty sisters and a number 
nurses, whom the meeting subsequently unanimously 
eed should be enrolled. 
In the recent Scottish L.G.B. examination held at the 
stern District Hospital, Glasgow, the examiners were 
G. A. Gibson, of Edinburgh, and Drs. D. J. Mackin- 
h and W. J. Richard, of Glasgow, who were assisted 
the practical part of the examination by Miss Gregory 
ith (Western Infirmary) and Miss Merchant (Eastern 
trict Hospital). The following thirty-six candidates 
sed in one or more subjects :—C. C. Lg oe a Bo 
rnett, J. M. Campbell, H. T. Davidson, Drummond, 
G. Foster, M. F. Gemmell, [. Hepburn, uM. A. Hopper, 
Jenkins, M. Laurie, M. A. Mair, M. M. Munn, H. 
ro, A. Murray, E. Murray, E. Murray, J. C. Murray, 
M. G. M‘Arthur, M. B. M‘Cabe, H. W. MacClymont, 
MacColl, A. R. Macdonald, J. T. M‘Intosh, F. E. 
Mackenzie, J. G. Mackenzie, J. D. Mackenzie, M. M. 
Nab, H. M‘G. Nairn, E. Ross, H. A. Smith, E. 
ington, E. Tomlinson, A. Urquhart, E. E. Young. 


= 
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HE Ecclesall (Sheffield) Guardians recently granted per- 
sion for three of the nursing sisters to join the Terri- 
sl Nursing Force. The three selected were Sisters 
Wright, Reeve, and Watson, As yet the presentation of 
ges to the Sheffield nurses has not taken place, though 
Manchester and elsewhere the ceremony has been ac- 
plished with great éclat. Another direction in which 
Miss Spann, the hospital superintendent, is feeling great 
pride is the establishment of a new phthisical open-air 
| for female patients, and which was opened on Mon- 
June 28th. The men consumptives have had an open- 
ard a year, and it was the success of this that caused 
Ecelesall Guardians to act on the suggestion of Dr. 
ey and Miss Spann, and have a similar ward built 
the women consumptives. Large enough to accommo- 
nine beds, beautified by hanging baskets of flowers 
the roof, this new open-air ward is being greatly 
reciated by the patients, who, as they lie in their beds 
sit about in chairs, can look at a belt of fine trees that 
ge some gardens in the near distance. 
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'ransfers and Appointments :—England and Wales.— 
liss Emily Barnwell to Gainford from Tipton; Miss 
eanie B. Clark to Durley and Fair Oak; Miss Emily E. 
mnell to Bideford from Gosport; Miss May E. Davis 
Skelmersdale; Miss Agnes E. Hughes to Hayle; Miss 
Margaret Morris to Beaumaris from Llanfaethlu; Miss 


Mary B. Pattison to Marlborough; Miss Catherine P. 
Phillips to Holbeck Home, Leeds, from Batley; Miss 
ithel P. Short to Neath; Miss Emily N. Wilkinson to 


cast London (Central Division) from Markyate. 














RETIREMENT OF MISS SWIFT 

HE compulsory resignation of Miss Swift, of Guy’s 

Hospital, under the age limit, removes from the 
active nursing world a matron who has participated to the 
fullest extent in every movement for the welfare of 
nurses. She has been at Guy’s Hospital since 1893, -_ 
has inaugurated changes from time to time, in order 
keep the training school and hospital in its present state 
of efficiency. Miss Swift was trained at the Royal In- 
firmary, Dundee, and was afterwards acting matron at 
the Home for Incurables, and district nurse in Dundee; 
ward superintendent, Liverpool City Infirmary; night 
superintendent London Fever Hospital; sister Seamen’s 
Hospital, Constantinople, and assistant matron at Guy’s, 
where she won the Guy's Medal for long service. Miss 
Swift is well known for her broad-mindedness, and has 
always encouraged her nurses to widen their interests 
by the formation of a number of social clubs. Guy’s has 
its week-end cottage, swimming bath, musical, and other 
societies. Miss Swift is also a member of the Guild of 
St. Barnabas, and keenly interested in mission work. 





APPOINTMENTS 


THorscrn, Miss M. M. 
Royal Asylum. 
Trained at Royal Infirmary, 


Assistant matron, Edinburgh 


Edinburgh ; City Hospital, 


Edinburgh; Stirling District Asylum, Larbert (assis- 
tant matron). 

Warrack, Miss M. S. Assistant matron, Edinburgh 
Royal Asylum. 


Trained - “Royal Infirmary, Aberdeen; Longmore Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh, cancer wards (sister) ; Stirling Dis- 
trict Asylum, Larbert (assistant matron); Ayr Dis- 
trict Asylum (assistant matron). 

Aronovicu, Miss Louise. Charge nurse, 
Huddersfield. 
Trained at Chorlton Union Hospital 
Wrrners, Miss L. Charge nurse. Wharfedale 
Maidstone Union Infirmary. 


Union Infirmary, 


Union. 





RESIGNATION 


Ir is with great regret that Miss Thomas gives up her 
work at the Park Fever Hospital in September next, a 


course necessitated by her approaching marriage. Miss 
Thomas was trained at the Birmingham General, and 
worked for three years under the ‘M.LA.B. before be- 


coming matron at Lewisham. She was charge nurse and 
night superintendent at the Brook Hospital at Woolwich, 
and assistant matron at the Grove Hospital, Tooting, 
then becoming matron at the Park. In her opinion, all 
nurses should have fever training included in their curri- 
culum, and by means of a little co-operation and sym- 
pathy on the part of matrons of general hospitals she 
thinks it would be a feasible and good arrangement. 
Miss Thomas has been at the Park for eight years. She 
goes to India after her marriage. 





DEATH 

We regret to learn of the death of Nurse Jane E. 
Murray, on the 3rd inst., at the University College Hos- 
pital, after a short and painful illness. She was trained 
at the Middlesex Hospital, and had been a member of the 
Nurses’ Co-operation, 8 New Cavendish Street, W., for 
some fifteen years. Her bright, genial manner won her 
much respect and affection from patients and friends 
alike. She will be greatly missed by all who knew her. 





COMING EVENTS 


Juty 14TH.—Guild of Service, St. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach 
Gardens, 8.W., 8 p.m. Social Gathering in Hall adjoining 
the church after service. 

Jvuty 16Ta.—Royal Maternity Charity Annual Tea, 
‘Eustace Miles’’ Restaurant, 40 Chandos Street, Charing 
Cross, 3.30—5 p.m. 








MIDWIFERY 


MIDWIVES AND PUERPERAL 

SEPTICA:MIA 

“T°HE difference in the administration of the Midwives 

| Act in Manchester and in closely adjoining Salford 

is clearly ro t t n the reports of the years work 

from the » places. It is evident that the extremely 

strict supervision under which midwives carry on thei 

practice in hester results in much more careful ob 

servance of tl ules of the Central Midwives Board as 

to notifying and sending for medical assistance. In Sal 

ford over per cent. of the total number of births 

ire attended by midwives. Some interesting figures are 

r instance, the total number of puerperal feve1 

d during the year was 27, with a mortality 

per cent. Commenting on this, the British 

i observes that 14 of these cases occurred 

midwives and 13 in the practice of 

hich is remarkable, as it works out at one 

puerperal Tever in every 132 doctors’ cases, and 

only one in every 395 midwives’ cases,’ adding, ‘‘this 

look vad for the doctors, and the report is so incom 

plete hat no exvlanation can be extracted from — 

The writer continues :——‘‘If only some particulars were 

given as to the time that — between the confine- 

ment and the first symptoms of the disease, such as were 

given in the Manchester report tor last year, 1t might be 

possible to tell how often the disease was caused by 

something urring during labour, and how often by 

some carelessness on the part of the nurse after labour, 

the i vation period is fairly well known. Statistics, 

A ag rperal fever are extremely fallacious, 

be little doubt that if a rise of tempera 

in the puerperium with quickening of 

twenty-four hours is to be the test, far 

puerperal fever occur than are ever noti 

a more careful supervision of midwives’ 

inspector, probably more cases would 


e statistics show. 


puerperal fever are even more un 

ontemporary would perhaps admit, 

very well know, while under the 

of the Midwives Act no case of 

in a midwife’s practice has much 

detection by the authorities; in 

s impossible to estimate the number 

ver notified, a number that if really 

presumabl} make the number of 

tors side « » account attain to a 

ill-doings of certified midwives are now 

d into the ligh day, and where medical 
particular neighbourhood is antagonisti 

vuld difficult to exaggerate the heaviness of the 
ip under which the best of them work. There 
msiderable ground for the complaint so often 
are really made harder for the most 

most conscientious women, while 

dangerous get off scot-free by 

k of that quality of conscientious 





ESSEX MIDWIVES 

THRESH, County Medical Officer of Health for 
Des. x, spoke, at a recent meeting, of the difficulty 
experienced by midwives in that county in making a 
living Phe verage number of cases did not, he be 
lieved, amount to more than fourteen per annum. Three- 
fourths of the ‘‘nurses’’ employed by the - Association 
of which he was speaking were midwives, but few of 
them acted as such. The impression given by Dr. Thresh 
was th idwives were not in demand, but he omitted 
to mentior » fact that it is not want of demand on 
the part of the people, but opposition on the part of the 
medical profession, and the habit of employing unqualified 
midwit under the alternative title of monthly nurse 
that is really the difficulty. Not long ago a fully trained 
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nurse and midwife settled with her husband in an Ess« 
village She did not need to work for her living, but 
being interested in her profession, and anxious to hely 
the people about her, she thought she would take any 
cases that came her way, and would incidentally 

some ‘‘talks’’ on infant feeding, &c., to the mothers 


distribute a little literature amongst them, and generally 


try to be as helpful as she could. One might suppos: 


that such an ideal person in a village would have been 
welcomed for the good of the community. Not a bit of 


it. The medical men preferred the untrained ‘‘Gamp 


whom they more or less openly encouraged; the ladies 


on the committee of the village nurse fund did not dar 
to support the midwife in the face of medical opposition 
the attempt to do some good work amongst the po 

mothers therefore failed entirely The trained nurse ar 

midwife sits with idle hands, while the ‘‘Gamps”’ go their 
septic way unmolested. This little story deserves pub 
plication, for it is typical of many other places, and show 
the real reason why midwives cannot get the work they 
might have 





HA. MORRHAGE 


if R. G. ve G. GRIFFITH writes :—In a recent numb« 
of your paper, under the head of ‘‘ Midwifery,” 
answer to Question No. 3 of C.M.B. exam., occurs th 
following :—‘‘ Immediately the hemorrhage was controll: 
take measures for restoring the patient, e.g., raising tl 
foot of: the bed. ... If assistance were forthcoming 
compression of the aorta might be combined with th: 
measures.’’ Might I say that the writer will find tl 
compression of the aorta, properly practised, will do - 
with the need for raising the foot of the bed, and, 
carried out at the very commencement, will stop 
hemorrhage, and do away with the necessity of a 
intrauterine douche, &c. ‘“‘If assistance be forthcomin. 
compression of the aorta might be combined,”’ says 
writer, but really it is in the absence of all assista 
that the midwife will find the compression so valuable 
hope in a forthcoming number of your paper to show tl 
raising the pelvis and the foot of the bed may not be 
benefit, but rather prejudicial. I am not casting 
reflections on the writer, because she gives the ansv 
as usually accepted; but I am sure, if she carry 
the method of sacle wl in the way I have shown 
my pamphlet—to which you referred in a previous m 
ber—she will find all the other measures need not at fir 
be put in force, and that the very pinching and rol! 
of the aorta between the fingers and thumb which I adi 
cate will stimulate the uterus to contract and retract, 
arrest the hemorrhage. I shall be happy to show t 
writer the method I adopt, which has never failed m: 





We have received a copy of ‘Instructions to Mont! 
Nurses,’’ issued by the Public Health Department 
Manchester, for free distribution amongst the mont! 
nurses of the district. 

The instructions have been drawn up by the Midwi 
Supervising Committee, and are evidently designed 
quite ignorant women, or they would be more euphon 
tically expressed. 

The directions are excellent, but we think that tl 
word ‘‘clean,’’ which is capable of such individual inter 
pretation, might with advantage be replaced in seve! 
instances by “recently boiled.” 

We think, also, that it would greatly add to the efi 
ciency of the instructions if, in another edition, among 
‘General Remarks,”’ a short statement could be includ 
giving the reason why they are of such great importance 


THe C.M.B. report just issued states that during 
year 1,647 midwives have been added to the Roll, maki 
the total number 27,281, of whom 5,934 passed the 
amination. There is an adverse balance of £1,855 


finances 
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